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of the gallantry of action which those words tried to
describe. I remembered Lieutenant Bhagat, a sapper,
who had cleared fifteen mine fields and fifty-five miles
of road to enable our forces to pursue the Italians to
Gondar in Abyssinia. It had taken him forty-eight hours
to achieve this. I thought of the others: Subedar Richpal
Ram, a Jat by race; Havaldar Parkash Singh, a bearded
Sikh; Subedar Lalbahadur Thapa, a Gurkha; Jamedar
Abdul Hafiz, a Moslem from the Punjab; Sepoy Kamal
Ram, a Hindu from the United Provinces; Naik Yesh-
vant Ghadge, a Maratha from Bombay; Jamedar Ram
Sarup Singh, a Rajput from Patiala state; Sepoy Bhan-
dari Ram, a Dogra from the Simla Hills; Havaldar
Umrao Singh, an Ahir from the Punjab; Sepoy Namdev
Jadhav, a nineteen-year-old villager from Ahmednagar,
near Bombay, and Sepoy Ali Haider, a Pathan from
the North-West Frontier Province.
These were all once unknown little individuals from
India, but somehow, because of the little piece of crim-
s'on ribbon which they were entitled to wear, Britain
had become aware of them and aware also of the country
and the people from which these men came.
Hitherto the problem of India, I said to myself, had
never really concerned the people of Britain. It was a
specialized subject about which they knew little and
wanted to know less. Only those who had some vested
interest in my country were concerned about Britain's
tightening or loosening its hold over India, for these
people were in some way or the other materially af-
fected. But gradually, people in England had become
interested in India because of the incongruity of the
situation whereby a continent of four hundred million
was being denied the very rights which they were fight-
ing to preserve for others. The public meetings in